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dividuality does not readily admit of definition. With worms individual- 
ity is in close connection with the development of the peripheral organs of 
sensation. The same is true of echinoderms and insects. The periphery 
is the point of departure for motor impulsion. Les instincts et le 
psychisme des araignees (pp. 127-146) : Lecaillon. - Most of the actions 
of spiders can be explained by instinct and a kind of automatism. We 
should not read too much into the animal consciousness. Contribution a 
la psycho-physiologie des actinies. (pp. 146-169) : Pieron. - This is an 
experimental study with drawings of a sea anemone. In prehension the 
tentacles curve round the stimulating object. Some of the tentacles sur- 
round food matter and draw it into the mouth, which contracts. Various 
other movements are studied. All the parts of the animal represent an 
autonomy. There is, however, a nervous system. This is not a system of 
centralization, but a connecting center by which certain motor inter- 
relations are preserved. Necrologie (pp. 171-177)- A sympathetic ac- 
count of the life of Pierre Curie, 1859-1906. Livres offerts a la biblio- 
theque de I'institut general psychologique (179-183). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

The following summary of a paper on ' Eact, Idea and Emotion,' read 
by Dr. Shadworth Hodgson before the Aristotelian Society, is from the 
Athenwum: "Plato's distinction between what anything is and how it 
comes about is a more searching instrument of knowledge than any of the 
three pairs of common-sense distinctions — substance and attribute, agent 
and action, cause and effect ; all of which assume that we are in possession 
of an idea of being previous to any experience whatever. All conscious- 
ness is a revelation in the sense that it reveals itself and everything else. 
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This revelation is experience, and this is what we have to question. Ex- 
periencing is a process which, while itself proceeding into the future, ob- 
jectifies its contents as forming a train of memories receding into the past. 
Being is known to us in no other way; the meaning of the term for us is 
objectivity. Actual experience is a presentation. This means that the 
time-duration of the content of consciousness as a knowing, and the time- 
duration of the process of that consciousness as an existent, are one and 
the same length of time, as, e. g., in hearing a single note of music, or in 
living through an hour, a day, a year and so on. In representations this 
identity ceases; the content of an idea may be of any length of time; — a 
moment, a millennium, infinitude; while its process of being presented or 
experienced as an idea is excessively brief. Its existence as an idea is 
governed by entirely different laws from those which govern its truth as 
a piece of knowing. The existence of any state of consciousness depends 
upon real conditions which are not-consciousness. The only real condi- 
tions of consciousness positively known to us are material objects, that is, 
such as are known to us, presentatively, as at once objects and conditions 
of tactual and muscular sensations. The most significant fact about our 
experience is its inevitableness. We can not help experiencing. There 
are certain facts which are fixed, inevitable and common to all experience. 
Being is one of these, the objective aspect of consciousness itself. With- 
out the general notion of being there could be no notion of truth as dis- 
tinguished from error. Without it, the most coherent system of thought 
would be undistinguishable from an illusion. Truth is a subjective term, 
meaning conformity of our thought to inevitably known fact. Logical 
identity, which is, as it were, the pivot upon which thinking turns, arises 
from an ideal arrest of the process of consciousness, whereby we compare 
a content to which we attend with itself prior to the moment of attending 
to it. Emotions are those specific feelings which give life its moral as 
distinguished from its purely intellectual value. They belong solely to 
the representational process. They are, as it were, its sensations. We 
can define them only by reference to the ideas in which they are coele- 
ments. Their quality per se is as undefinable and as uncausable as is the 
quality of sensations per se. They are therefore the source and the issue 
of all moral judgments, the judgments of conscience. Yet these judgments 
are not without a criterion of truth drawn from within their own phe- 
nomena, namely, the harmony or the discord which any volitional act of 
choice introduces into the life of the consciously choosing agent." 

A correspondent writing to Nature from Leal, Russia, gives some in- 
teresting facts concerning the life and work of Dr. Jakob Hurt, the 
' keeper ' of Esthonian folk-lore, who died December 31, 1906. Dr. Hurt 
was born at Woru-maai, Polwa parish, in 1839. In 1859 he studied theol- 
ogy in the University of Tartu (now Jurjew), and was for some years 
lecturer in the gymnasium of that town, after which he became pastor of 
the parish church of Otepaa. In 1880 he was called to the Church of St. 
John, in St. Petersburg, to minister to the Esthonian congregation in their 
native tongue. In 1901 he gave up his pastorage and devoted all his time 
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to the study of the native literature. To quote in part : " In his early 
years he became keenly interested in this subject, and listened to old folks' 
chants and legends, which he recorded and published under the title of 
' Vana Kannel ' — the Old Harp. These songs awakened a strong feeling 
among the people, and a collection began in 1888 which is now represented 
by one hundred and sixty volumes of manuscript. Only two volumes have 
appeared, and a third is in print as ' Setukeste Laulud,' or the songs of 
Setukesed. The whole national collection of Esthonian folk-lore now in- 
cludes sixty thousand records of superstition, fifty-two thousand proverbs, 
forty-five thousand folk-songs, forty thousand enigmas and ten thousand 
folk-tales. . . . The number of Esthonians is about one million. There 
are many settlements of Esthonians in European Russia, Caucasia, 
Siberia, and in the United States, Canada and other parts of the world. 
... It will be a great loss to the world if the valuable material collected 
by Dr. Hurt is not preserved for future publication, and every effort 
should be made to secure this result. . . . The sacrifice of the collection 
would be a misfortune to science as well as to the Esthonian nation." 

The faculty of the Harvard Divinity School purposes to issue, begin- 
ning with January, 1908, a quarterly magazine with the title the Harvard 
Theological Review. The magazine is endowed through a bequest of the 
late Miss Mildred Everett, made according to the suggestion of her father, 
Professor C. C. Everett. The editors are to be Professors G. E. Moore, 
W. W. Fenn and J. H. Eopes. 

It is stated that Professor Alexander T. Ormond will lecture on philo- 
sophical and educational subjects before the Johns Hopkins University, the 
University of Virginia, the University of Tennessee, Grant University, 
of Chattanooga, Vanderbilt University, the University of Georgia, Tulane 
University, the University of North Carolina and the University of South 
Carolina. 

The publication of volume five of the text of Plato in the Oxford 
Classical Texts brings to completion an editorial task of the first magni- 
tude, which Professor J. Burnet, who has supervised the entire work, is 
the first man since Stallbaum to perform. The final volume contains 
' Minos,' ' Leges,' ' Epinomis,' ' Epistulae,' ' Definitiones ' and ' Spuria.' 

Wisconsin has contributed a fund of sixty thousand dollars for the 
establishment of a Carl Schurz chair at the University of Wisconsin. 
Leading professors from the universities of Germany will give regular 
courses, with an interchange course as the ultimate aim. 

Dr. Henry W. Stuart, of Lake Forest College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of philosophy at Stanford University. 

Dr. W. E. Hocking, of the University of California, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of philosophy at Yale University. 



